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to his rooms in Peckwater Quadrangle. At first he
had to put up with the usual furious invasions of
the revel-rout of undergraduates, but he lived that
down, helped no doubt by the diplomacy that led
him to lay in a bottle or two of papa's best wine.
But the ungodly broke his windows, rode on his
back round the quadrangle, and made his reading
of an essay in Hall the occasion for what would now
be called a " rag," culminating in the inevitable bon-
fire. His theme, alas 1 had been very long and very
fine. He had transgressed the unwritten law that
no Gentleman-Commoner's composition should exceed
forty-eight words in length. He had behaved like
a vulgar reading-man, and he was taken to task ac-
cordingly. But in repartee he could hold his own
neatly enough.

There used to be an undergraduate tradition, for
which there is no hint of authority in Prceterita> that
Mrs. Ruskin did not intend her son to go into college
at all, but to live with her in High Street. Christ
Church militant, the tradition says, broke the windows
every night until Ruskin came into the House. But
this is disposed of by the testimony of the autobio-
graphy. Ruskin tells us that his first night in residence
was spent in Peckwater. The madcap ways of the
noble young men with whom her son was thrown were
inexplicable, if flattering, to Mrs. Ruskin. "It does
little good sporting his oak," she writes, adding that
Lord Desart and Grimston had climbed in through
the window, when John was "hard at work." The